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LATE    HE  \J  S 


Final  ofiio?lo.l  eatimte  places  Er^;^rot's  1952-53  cotton  crop  at 
2,0^^3,000  telet'  (of  500  pourde  gross )  including  Eamali  387^000  bales, 
Meno-ofi  3^!-,000,  Giza  30  267,000,  Giza  31  7,000,  Aslmouni  756,000, 
■Zagom  53,000,  Others  1,000,  and  scarto  ij-3,000.    This  estimate  is 
102,000  'rales  hi5:iier  than  the  last  previous  estimate  of  this  crop. 
If' St  .-ear's  crop  of  1,666,000  tales  included  6^3,000  hales  of  I^mak 
and  Kenc^ufi,  257,000  of  G:.za  30  and  Griza  31,  717/000  of  Ashmouni  and 
Zagora,  and  i^.5/000  of  scarto. 

PrellToiuary  estimates  'by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  indicate  a 
1953  cotton  acreage  22,4  percent  less  thun  last  year's  2,0i|-2,000  acres 
or  1,535,000  acres,,    A  yield  per  acre  eaual  to  last  jear'B  kQ2  pou.nds 
vould  result  in  a  1953 -5^^  crop  of  sli-jhtly  under  1,600,000  bales. 


Piclrlng  of  the  1952j;_53  c o t^'-?  '^FP^  Brazil  has  continued 

at  an  accelerated  rate ^  under  generally  favorable  weather  conditions, 
it  WQ.B  reported  on  I^iay  I5,    The  quality  of  the  crop  is  holding  up  veil 
and  is  still  far  abjve  that  of  last  year's  crop  at  this  date  a  year 
ago.    The  fifth  and  latest  forecast  of  the  Sao  Paulo  State  Secretariat 
of  Agricultui'e  places  the  1952-53  Pau-lista  crop  at  965,000  equivalent 
bales  of  50O  pounds  gross,  compared  vith.- 9^3,000  tales  in  its  foui'th 
forecast , 

Iroduction  in  the  mlnor-prod.ucing  States  of  South  Brazil,  for 
which  no  data  arc  available,  is  estimtod  by  this  office  at  a  total 
of  150,000  Ixiles,    Most  recent  esuimatec  place  the  13^52-53  crop  of 
ITor-fch  Ernsil  at  390,000  tales.    This  makes  a  preliminary  totel  for 
all  Brazil  of  approxiiaately  1,500,000  bales  comrared  with  1,950,000 
in  1951-52. 


FOEEIO^IJ  CPOPS  ALTD  ^APICETS 

Published  weekly  to  infom  producers,  pi'ocessors,  distributors  ond 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the 
crop  and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  con- 
ourriT.tion  of  farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade,  Cixxula- 
tion  of  this  periodical  is  free  to  persons  in  the  \J,S,  needing  the 
infoinixvbion  it  contains  in  farming,  business  and  professional 
operations.  Issued  by  the  Foreig,n  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S. 
Dopartmont  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D. 
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WORLD'S  1952  HOPS  CBDP  DOW  3.5  PEECENT  FROM  RECOI©  I95I  I^IVEL  1/ 

Latest  revised  estimates  Indicate  that  the  world' s  1952  hops  crop, 
harvested  in  the  Northern  Eeraisphere  in  the  late  months  of  1952  and  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  in  the  early  months  of  1953;  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately lli-l  million  pounds  compared  with  15'+  million  pounds  in  1951^  accord- 
ing to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    This  estimate,  which  represents 
the  aggregate  production  in  countries  that  before  World  War  II  accounted  for 
more  than  9k  percent  of  the  world's  crop,  indicates  a  reduction  of  8.5 
percent  from  the  all-time  record  crop  harvested  last  season. 

WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  HOPS,  AVERAGES  193^-38  and  19^5-^9, 

and  ANITITAL  1950  to  1952  a/ 


Country 


Annual  Averages 


mk- 38  _^n~i9^f^ 


1951 


1952 


Northern  Hemisphere 

United  States  

Canada  

United  Kingdom  


1,000 
pounds 
38, 


977 
1,612 
28, 023 

Czechoslovakia  .....:c/  d/  21,462 

Germany  e/  

France  ; 

Belgium  : 

Poland  : 

Yugoslavia  : 

Other  Europe  h/  : 

U.S.S.R  

Japan  • 

Total  areas  reporting. 


20,033 

2,659 
3/907 
3/977 
296 
2,205 


1,000 
pounds 

52,131 
2,  Ikl 
30, 686 
10, 12-'+ 
8,523 
2,706 
1,515 

^  o 

2,820 

2k6 


1,000 
pounds 


2/ 


63,239 
1,9^2 

36,041+ 
11,023 
28,313 

h,  629 
2, 169 

2/(61 

u 

1,010 


1,000 
pounds 
Vi,  263 
2, 007 
31,633 


9,039 
23,258 
i+,078 

1,635 
ll 

1,764 

tl 
ll 

1,931 


126,231 


Southern  Hemisphere 

Australia. ,  

New  Zealand  , . . . 

Union  of  South  Africa. . 

Argentina  

Total  areas  reporting. 
World  total  „ . . . . 


1934-35 
1938-39 


f  / 

IL 


375 


 111,102 

1945-46 
1949-50 


151,130 


136,608 


1951-52 


1952-53 


2,  391 

796 
226 

86 


T 


2J 


2,059 
87^. 
278 
132 


3,179 


3,499 


1317410 


114_^601 


3,  342 
154,472 


1/    3, 360 

900 

c/  278 
iL  132 


4,670 


141,278 


a/  Northern  Hemisphere  crops  harvested  in  the  fall  of  the  years  Indicated 
are  combined  with  Southern  Hemisphere  crops  harvested  in  the  early  months 
of  the  following  year,  b/  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics, 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  Rome,  I947.  oj  Unofficial  estimate, 
d/  Average  for  4  years,  e/  Post  ware  estimate  for  Western  Germany. 
fj  Not  available,        1949  only,  h/  Includes  Austria,  Hungai^y,  and  Rumania, 
i/  Excludes  Western  Australia.  jT  Average  for  3  years. 


1/    A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Forei^yi 
Agriculture  Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Especially  noteworthy,  particularly  from  the  point  of  Tiew  of  the 
competition  vhioh  American  hops  exporters  must  meet  in  foreign  markets, 
is  the  large  reduction  in  production  in  such  surplus  producing  areas  as 
Genmny,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    As  a  result 
of  the  lower  crops  in  those  countries  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  their 
export  availabilities,  United  States  exports  of  hops  during  the  1952-53 
season  (September-August)  are  expected  to  exceed  the  total  of  12,253^000 
pounds  exported  during  1951-52  by  a  substantial  nargin. — By  Leo  J.  Schaben, 
based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

1953  BmZIL  irOT  K)EBCAST  UNC BANGED 

The  1953  preliminary  forecast  of  the  Brazil  nut  harvest  remains 
at  33,000  short  tons,  unshelled  basis,  compared  with  18,700  tons  in 
1951  and  33,000  tons  in  1950.    The  present  forecast  exceeds  the 
10-year  (19^1-1-50)  average  of  19,900  tons  by  66  percent  and  the  5-year 
(1946-50)  average  of  27,100  tons  by  22  percent.    It  is  now  forecast 
that  about  19,ll|-0  short  tons  will  be  collected  in  the  feelem  area, 
13,090  tons  in  Manaus,  550 -in  Itacoa tiara,  and  the  balance  about 
equally  distributed  between  Santarem  and  Parintins, 

There  have  been  near-flood  conditions  since  early  April  in  the 
region  between  ^'^anaus  and  Monte  Alegre  but  low  waters  in  the  Tocantins, 
At  present  no  mterial  change  in  the  total  harvest  is  "expected 
although  some  feel  that  it  could  be  slightly  higher  before  the  season 
is  over.    Any  increase  which  might  take  place  will  be  the  result  of  a 
good  export  market  rather  than  a  change  in  available  nuts  in  the 
Jungle.    Santarem  has  recently  become  an  export  port  for  Brazil  nuts 
since  a  firm  has  opened  an  office  there  and  intends  to  make  direct 
shipments  abroad. 

According  to  preliminary  statistics,  arrivals  of  unshelled  nuts 
at  Belem  so  far  this  season  have  totaled  9,i»-00  short  tons,  8,100  tons 
at  Manaus,  3 00  tons  at  Itacoa tiara  and  about. 100  tons  at  Santarem  or  a 
total  of  about  17,900  tons  compared  with  10,700  tons  a  year  ago. 
Stocks  on  hand  unsold  in  the  entire  Amazon  Basin  in  the  hands  of 
exporters  and  shellers  on  May  20  were  estimated  to  be  i<-,400  short  tons, 
unshelled  basis.    There  were  about  3,300  tons  in  the  interior' on  the 
same  date  awaiirf.ng  transportation. 

The  present  season  started  off  slowly  due  primarily  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  pending  new  Brazilian  free  exchange  market 
legislation.    The  market  for  unshelled  really  got  underway  in  March 
and  has  been  relatively  steady  ever  since.    The  opening  prices  of 
January/February  about  doubled  in  March  and  Apill  but  weakened  slightly 
in  May. 

The  export  market  was  active  in  March  and  April  when  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  all  bought  heavily.    It  is  now 
estimated  that  from  January  through  mid-May  a  total  of  13,200  short 
tons  of  unshelled  and  92,060  cases  of  shelled  were  sold  to  foreign  buyers. 
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BRAZIL  NUTS:    Estimated  commercial  production  in 
Brazil,  1953  with  comparisona 


(Rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons) 


Year 

;  Bolivia 

■  Brazil 

;  Total 

:    Short  tons 

;      Short  tons 

:    Short  tons 

Average : 

i9ifl-50 

19^6-50 

;  1,000 
:  100 

19/900  : 
27, 100  : 

20,900 
27,200 

Annuals 

I9h6     ,  . 

1  Ok7 

I9V9  : 
1950 

1951  ; 

1952  1/  1 

1953  2/  : 

;  100 

100 
200 

:            200  : 
200 

200  : 
200  : 

27,500  ] 

1           jW  ,  4-' JO  J 

:  -     18,900  : 
35,200  ! 
23,200  : 
33,000  : 
16, 700  J 
33, 000  : 

27,600 
3^', 

19,000 
35,^00 

23;  UOO 

33,200 
18,900 
33,200 

TJ    Preliminary,    g/    Preliminary  forecast. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  "basis  of 
official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  results  of  office  research. 
Trade  and  other  information. 


BRAZIL  rnJTS:    United  States  imports 
(Crop  year,  Septemher-August) 


Year 

'  Brazil 

•  Other 

•  Total 

:    Short  tons 

:    Short  tons 

:      Short  tons 

Averap;e : 

SHELLED 

19l^l_J+2/l950-51 

'  2,565 

;  32 

:  2,597 

191^.6-1^7/1950-51  ; 

;         3, 169 

:  11 

:      •  3,180 

Annual :  ; 

191+6-1^7  ; 

:          3,260  , 

:              12  i 

:  3,272 

I9U7-U8 

2,925 

1/'  : 

2,925 

19'+8-i^9  : 

2,990  I 
4,198  : 

10 

3,000 

191+9-50                    ,         '  : 

2 

h,  200 

1950-51  : 

2,1^70  • 

32  : 

2,502 

1951-52  : 

3, 069  : 

78  : 

3,1^7 

1952-53  2/  : 

1, 176  : 

138  : 

l,3li^ 

Continued 
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UI-ISHELIiED  ■ 

Average : 

1  Okl  _kp /iQ'Sr-'Sl 

'  J 

7  1Q8 

1  Qk6-ll.7 /iQ'^O-'il 

10  "700 

"3    ■  ' 
>                          J  < 

10  802 

lQij.6_k7 

11.7'^Q 

0 

11.7^Q 

lQl4.7_k8 

Ik. 

0 

l4.  "^^6 

igkR-li-o 

;           12, 462 

0 

!          12, 462 

I9lt9.50  • 

\  10,877 

0 

1         10,877  • 

4.  579 

4.  59"^ 

1951-52 

:  11,370 

0 

;  11,370 

1952-53  2/ 

3,i^95  : 

10  : 

:  3,505 

1/    Less  than  one-half  ton.   "2/    7  months,  September  through  March. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Census. 

It  is  estimated  that  United  States  buyers  accounted  for  6,050  short  tons 
of  imshelled  and  80,000  cases  of  shelled  and  the  "balance  were  to  the 
other  countries.  It  is  expected  that  United  States  buyers  will  purchase 
another  5,500  short  tons  of  unshelled  and  30,000  to  40,000  cases  more  of 
shelled  before  the  season  is  over.  The  tonnage  purchased  by  the  United 
Kingdom  buyers  is  not  a.vailabie  but  at  present  exporters  hope  to  sell  to 
them  an  additional  2,200  short  tons  of  unshelled. 

Prices  paid  by  foreign  buyers  since  the  first  week  in  May  were  off 
1  to  2  cents  per  pound  for  unshelled  and  2  to  3  cents  for  shelled  with 
exporters  resisting  and  hoping  prices  would  firm  al'ter  present  contracts 
have  been  filled.    The  free  exchange  market  law  on  exports  of  unshelled 
has  been  extended  to  September  30,  1953. 

On  the  basis  of  reports  from  Brazil  so  far  this  season  it  appears 
United  States  imports  this  marketing  season  will  be  close  to  those  of 
I95I-52  when  a  crop  of  similar  size  was  harvested  in  Brazil. --By 
W.  R.  Schreiber. 

AEGENTINE  GRAIN  EXPORTS 
EEGMING  TO  RECOVER 

Argentine  grain  exports  are  now  beginning  to  show  a  recovery  from  the 
low  levels  of  1951-52.    Total  exports  from  December  1,  1952,  the  opening 
date  of  the  1952-53  marketing  season  for  amallgralns  to  April  30,  1953, 
ajnounted  to  735,000  long  tons  compared  with  690,000  tons  dui'ing  the  corres- 
ponding months  of  1951-52.    These  5-months  totals,  however,  also  include 
old  crop  com,  for  which  the  new  marketing  season  did  not  begin  until  April  1. 
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Month  •  Wheat     ;    Eye      [    Corn    '    Oats  \  Barley  |  Total 


;  Long    :  Long    :    Long    :  Long    :  Long    :  Long 

:  tons    :  tons    :    tons    :  tons     :  tons    :  tons 

1951-52                     :  :  :             :            :  : 

December  ;  i+0,737:  16,856:    k2,792:  22,32?:  12,855:  135,56? 

January  :  3^,0?5:  2l^,157:  10it,906:  ?,6o8:  40,??S:  211,52iJ■ 
February. . . . .  :  19,?l4:  29,1?5:    69,k26:  20,914:  33,8?3:  1?3,102 

March  :  1,4?6  :  35,828:.  25,831:    6,l+?l:  9,8?2:  ?9,4?8 

April  :  2,2^^9:  15,671:    53,380;       955:  1?,893:  90,1^8 

5 -month  Total  :  98,251:  121,68?:  296,335:  58,2?5:  115, 2?1:  689,819 

May  :  3,16?!  81:    51,0?3:     -""^  5^71  ^h,36'6 

June...  :  -      :  k,J2k:    29,302:      -      :  -      :  31^,026 

July  :  -      :  -      :    13,902:    1,7?2:  -      :  15,67ij- 

August  :  -      :  -     :    56,905:    2,i^60:  -      :  59,365 

September...,  :  -      :  -      :    88,950:      -      :  -      :  88,950 

October  :  -      ;  21k:    30,166:    2,881;:  -      :  33,26ii- 

November.  ;  -      :  l,kQk:    26,609 :      -      :  1Q.310:  38,^03 

12-month  Total  ;  101,^^18:  128,190:  593,2^2;  65,391:  126,1^8^,03X3^9 


1952-53                     :  :  :  :           :  :  • 

December  :  5,86l:  -      :  82,9^8:      -      :  6,59^;:  95,^03 

Janiary  :  2i;,665:  -      :  8i;,092:      -      :  20,332:129,089 

February  :  51^,292  :  6,235  :  6l,llU:    2,65?:  21,334:  li;5,632 

March  :  7^^,686:  7,3^6:  2J+,602:  13,?4l:  3^,598:  15^,9?3 

April  :  125,367:  4,921:  35,3S"7:  20,390:  23,692;  209,76? 

5. month  Total  ;  284,871;  18,502: "2BB, lp3  :  36,?88:  10^550:''T3M^ 


Excluding  corn,  total  shipments  during  this  5 -months  period  amounted 
to  447,000  tons  compared  -with  394,000  tons  during  the  corresponding  5-months 
a  year  ago,    l-Theat  exports,  which  were  at  a  complete  standstill  from  June 
to  the  end  of  November,  were  resumed  in  December  and  by  the  end  of  March 
amounted  to  285,000  tons  compared  with  98,000  tons  in  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.    Export  of  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  however  continued  to  run 
considerably  under  those  of  the  first  5  months  of  1951-52. 

Eecent  estlnates  indicate  that  Argentina's  new  season's  export  avail- 
abilities should  amount  to  3,900,000  tons  of  wheat,  800,000  tons  of  rye, 
1,300,000  tons  of  com,  400,000  tons  of  oats,  and  500,000  tons  of  barley. 
Actual  exports  during  the  1951-52  Djarketing  season  (December -November)  for 
smallgrains  and  during  the  1952-53  (April-l'fa.rch)  marketing  season  for  com 
amounted  to  101,000  tons  of  wheat,  128,000  tons  of  rye,  603,000  tons  of 
com,  65,000  tons  of  oats,  and  126,000  tons  of  barley. 

Thus  far  this  season  Argentina  has  not  made  as  much  headway  as  expected 
in  marketing  its  wheat  surplus.    Export  contracts  thus  far  reported  included 
1,100,000  tons  to  Brazil,  300,000  tons  to  Italy,  250,000  tons  to  India,  and 
300,000  tons  to  Japan,    These  transactions  leave  around  2,000,000  tons  of 
the  estimated  export  availability  still  to  be  disposed  of.    It  is  expected 
that  another  200,000  tons  of  wheat  will  be  required  by  neighboring  countries. 
Traders,  however,  are  concerned  regarding  markets  and  prices. 
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Compared  wltJi  these  contracts,  actual  exports  of  wh-aat  during  the 
first  5  montloB  (Dec  ember -April)  of  the  curi'ent  ccariceting  season,  with 
those  for  the  eame  months  a  year  ago  shown  in' parenthesis,  were  as  follows: 
Peru,  3,811  (20,5^^3);  Brazil,.  4a, 95 3  (53,32^)  j:  Earaamy,  1^1,7^3  (17,613); 
Italy,  35,363  (none);  France,  none  (1,771);  India,  136,981  (none);  total 
2olf,871  (98,251)  long  tons. 

ESCOI^  WOPID  EICS  CROP  CORFIBIED     •  ■  -  


World  rloo  production  in  1952-53  (Ai-i^ust-July)  was  the  largest  on 
record  l/.    The  total  rowih  rice  crop  is  estimated  at  35ii-,  100  million 
pounds,  k  peixjent  lar^jer  than  the  previous  postwar  high  of  3^2j GOG -million 
pounds  in  19ko~k9,  and  5  percent  more  than  the  337,700  mi  Hi  on -pounds 
of  I95I-52,  according  to  the  tMrd  estimate  of  the  Foreign  Agriciutural 
Service.    The  19^3-ii-9  x^roduction  was  about  the  same  size  as  -tiie  -largest 
vorld  harvests  before  World  War  IX,  .  ,  ■  . 

In  terjiB  of  milled  rice  (rough  rJ.ce  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at 
70  percent),  world  production  in  1952-53  is  estimated  at  12h  million 
short  tons  ccciT:ared  with  120  million  tons  in  19^8-^1-9,,  and  ll3  -mi-llion 
tons  in  lS''51-52.  •  • 

Eioe  acreage  was  increased  wherever  tliis  season's  weather  permitted 
throughout  the  areas  of  the  world  in  which  soils  and  climate-  are  adaptable 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  cei-eal.    Moreover,  weather  in  1952-53  '^^i^b  favor- 
able in  many  countries,  in  contrast  "vrith  the  previous  2  years- when  adverse 
weather  restricted  output.  ............ 

By  continent,  the  largest  crcpj  increases  are  in  Asia,.- where  92  per- 
cent of  the  world's  lS'52-53  rice  output  was  and  i'j  being  laar vested.  Ex- 
cluding China,  that  Continent's  total  outturn  is  estimated  dt  222  million 
pounds  of  rough  r3.ce  (76  million  short  tons  milled),  a  gain  of  5  percent 
or  2.1  million  tens  milled  over  the  preceding  year.    The  principal  increases 
in  order  of  volume  are  noted  in  India,  Japan,  Faldstan,  B'jrma,  Indonesia, 
South  Korea,  the  Philippines,  ^^alaya,  and  Taiwan.    Only  in  Thailand  and 
Ceylon  are  crops  smaller  than  thoso  of  a  year  earlier. 

Total  production  in  Asia's  3  major  e:j:iJorting  countries  -  Burma, 
Thailand,  and  Indochina  -  is  estimated  at  ij-0,000  million  pounds  of  rough 
rice  {Ih  million  tons  milled),  or  about  the  same  as  in  1951-52.    The  increase 
in  the  production  of  Euraa  was  offset  by  a  decline  in  Tliailand,  and  Indo- 
china's crop  is  believed  to  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

1/  A  review  of  the  1952  world  trade  in  rice,  together  wi'th  a  discussion  on 
world  trade  prospects  for  the  current  year,  is  scheduled  for  publication 
in  Foreign  Crops  and  lfe.rk:et3,  J-jtiq  22,  1953. 
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In  Europe,  production  increased  again  in  all  countries  where  rice  is 
grown,  with  the  exception  of  Portugal,    That  Continent's  total  production 
in  1952  of  3,700  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  (I.3  million  tons  milled) 
compares  with  3,300  million  pounds  (1.2  million  tons)  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  an  average  of  2,14-00  million  pounds  (800,000  tons)  before  World 
War  II.    Italy,  France,  Greece,  and  Spain  again  harvested  the  largest 
crops  on  record.    Portugal    planted  a  record  acreage  in  rice,  but 
unfavorable  weather  reduced  the  production  below  that  of  last  year. 

The  total  harvest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  estimated  at  15,700 
million  pounds  of  rough  rice  (5,5  million  tons  milled),  which  is  k  per- 
cent of  the  1952-53  world  crop.    Rice  acreage  planted  in  both  North  America 
and  South  America  shows  a  further  expansion  from  the  acreage  of  a  year 
earlier,  the  rice  areas  there  having  increased  steadily  since  the  early 
years  of  World  War  II,    These  continents  now  are  planting  more  than  double 
the  prewar  acreage  in  rice  and  are  harvesting  more  than  twice  the  volume 
prior  to  World  War  II, 

In  North  America,  favorable  weather  in  most  of  the  countries  resulted 
in  increases  in  per-acre  yields.    The  largest  gain  in  production  was  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  acreage  increased  only  slightly,  and  per-acre 
yields  were  the  highest  on  record.    The  next  largest  increases  in  order 
of  volume  were  in  Cuba,  Panama,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  and  El  Salvador.    Lack  of  rainfall  during  the  planting  season 
reduced  Mexico's  acreage  planted  in  rice,  and  although  larger  yields  were 
harvested  than  in  the  year  before,  production  was  smaller. 

Rice  acreages  increased  in  all  the  countries  of  South  America,  with 
the  exception  of  Peru,  where  floods  at  the  time  of  planting  prevented 
some  land  from  being  planted  in  rice.    The  total  production  of  South  America, 
however,  is  only  slightly  larger  than  last  year,  primarily  because  of  a 
poor  crop  in  Brazil.    In  several  countries  weather  was  beneficial  for  the 
production  of  good  rice  crops,  particularly  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay.    In  Brazil,  however,  which  produces  about  two-thirds  of  South 
America' s  oro^,  dry  weather  in  the  northeastern  and  central  States  reduced 
the  yield  per  acre.    Although  Brazil' s  acreage  was  increased  in  1952-53^ 
the  harvest  is  estimated  at  about  the  same  as  in  1951-52, 

Drought  in  some  areas  of  Africa  reduced  rice  production  below  that 
of  last  year,  though  the  rice  acreage  harvested  in  1952-53  is  believed 
to  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    Lack  of  water  in  Egypt  during 
planting  was  responsible  for  a  sharp  drop  in  rice  acreage,  even  below 
the  reduced  acreage  of  the  preceding  year.    Per-acre  yields  in  Egypt  were 
below  average,  and  that  country  harvested  the  smallest  rice  crop  since  1937. 

Growing  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  production  of  a  good  crop 
in  Australia,  and  rice  acreage  and  production  exceeded  that  of  a  year 
earlier,  but  were  not  so  large  as  in  I95O-5I. 
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(Note:    For  previous  world  rice  crop  eatimatss  of  1952-53,  oe&  "World  Bice 
Crop  Forecast  at  Becord  Level,"  (first  estimate),  and  "World  Bice  Growers 
Produce  Becord  Crop,"  (second  esticiate),  Foreiga  Crops  arid  Market b,  November  10, 
1952,  and  Marori  2,  1953.) 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regialerly  scheduled  reports  on  world  a^pricult'Jiral 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Comittee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Service 
Beporta. 


PHILIPFIIIE  COPBA  SITUATION, 
FIEST  QUARTEB  1953 


Philippine  coconut  production  in  terms  of  copra  equivalent  d^uring  the 
first  quarter  of  I953  is  estimated  at  almost  172,700  long  tons  or  25  per- 
cent less  than  the  229,220  tons  produced  in  the  same  period  of  1952, 
according  to  Joseph  L,  Dougherty,  Asri cultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Manila. 

PEILIPPIKE  EEPUBLIC:    Coconut  production  in  copra  equivalent, 
January  -  March  1953  with  comparisons 

(long  tons) 


1951 

;  1952  1/ 

:  January-March 

:  19^2  1/ 

:  1953  1/ 

760,036 

122, UOb 
50,701  - 

i  651,755 
;  126,132 
45,192  ; 

'i  161,561 
:    32, 283 
7,595  : 

:  112,J4l+3 

!  15,775 
13,523 

933,1^^5 

:  823,079 

!  201,1^39 

.  l'^-l,7J^6 

103,175  : 

111,111 

1    27,778  < 

'  3C,9?2 

1,036,320  : 

93^^,  190 

.  229,217  : 

172,698 

Exports; 
Copra. 


Desiccated  coconut  as  copra  3/...: 
Total  as  copra  

Domestic  utilization; 


 Total  production  as  copra  ^/ . 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Computed  at  63  percent  oil  extraction  _ 
83  percent  of  copra  equivalent,    kj  Excluding  coconut  utilized  in  the  making  of 
home-made  oil  and  native  culin?iry  preparations. 

Sources;    Associated  Steamship  Lines  for  coyra  and  coconut  oil  export  data. 
Peter  Paul  (Philippine)  Corporation  for  desiccated  coconut  export  data.  Trade 
representatives  for  data  on  domestic  utilization. 


Production  was  low  throughout  the  quarter  and  shipments  to  the  princi- 
pal marketing  center  were  light.    Low  production  was  manifested  in  a  crojj 
of  unusually  small  nuts  containing  a  thia  meat  content,  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  a  bad  drought  period  in  the  Visayas  fmd  Mindanao  several  previ- 
ous months. 
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Exports  of  copra  totaled  112, kk?,  tons  or  30  percent  less  than  in  the 
comparable  period  of  1952,  while  coconut  oil  exports  were  9,93^  tons,  less 
than  one-half  the  January -March  1952  f injure.    In  contrast,  exports  of 
desiccated  coconut  totaled  11,228  hmB  or  almost  doutle  comparable  1952 
shlpmenta«    Tlie  active  deraand  for  desiccated  coconut  in  the  United  States 
was  responsible  for  the  increase. 

The  domestic  copra  mar«ket  on  January  2,  1953^  was  at  39'>50  pesos  per 
100  kil0(;5ramB  resecada  ($201  per  long  ton)  compared  with  2T.00  pesos  ($137) 
at  the  same  time  in  1952,    The  marhet  was  unsettled  during  the  following 
weeks,  reaching  a  high  of  ^4-8. 00  pesos  i^2hk)  on  March  lb  and  declininfj 
slightly  to  I17.OO  pesos  ($239)  at  the  end  of  March  compared  with  19-50 
pesos  ($99)  at  the  same  time  in  1952.  . 

The  period  from  February  I5  to  Maa'ch  16  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
rapid  advances  in  the  prices  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  since  19^6.  The 
trade  expected  that  the  market  would  decline  and  that  this  would  occur 
rather  quic]:ly;  meanwhile  the  reduction  in  inventories  continued  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  short  sellin*^.    The  price  decline  did  not  material- 
ize but  adv'jnced  rapidly  instead  due  to  good  demand  and  limited  supplies. 
The  average  domestic  price  for  the  first  q^uarter  1953  was  U2.00  pesos  per 
100  kilos  resecada  ($213  per  long  ton)  compared  with  23.90  pesos  ($121)  in 
1952,    One  of  the  principal  factors  which  prevented  any  si^^nificant  decline 
in  copra  prices  was  low  production. 

Coconut  oil  export  prices  also  showed  a  marked  advance  from  mid-March 
until  the  end  of  the  first  quarter.    Domestic  prices  averaged  approximately 
.71  pesos  per  kilo  (lb  cents  per  jjound)  prior  to  March  15;  they  advanced 
to  ,85  pesos  (15  cents)  during  the  last  2  weeks  of  the  quarter.  Export 
prices  averaged  16,75  cents  per  poimd  in  1953  compared  with  11,5  cents  in 
1952.    The  hijh  price  level  of  coconut  oil  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
features  of  the  m£rket  during  this  period.    Oil  prices  were  out  of  line 
with  competitive  fats  end  oils  in  the  United  States,  causing  consumers  to 
reduce  tbeir  stocks  to  low  levels  and  purchase  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Another  development  in  the  field  of  marketing  included  the  shifting 
of  Japanese  copra  purchases  to  Indonesia  for  the  period  April  tlirough 
September  1953.    This  shift  is  reported  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature  due 
to  Japan's  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  Indonesia,    The  Japanese  will 
be  able  to  conserve  some  dollar  exchange  by  this  move.    Although  Japanese 
copra  purchases  approximate  only  2,000  tons  per  month,  Japan  is  considered 
a  stabilizing  factor  in  the  Philippine  market. 

The  Philippine  Copra  Association  has  protested  to  the  Special  Technical 
and  Economic  Mission  (STEM/Manila)  concerning  the  possible  elimination  of 
the  kadang-kadang  disease  research  project  which  has  been  in  progress  for 
more  than  a  year.    It  is  understood  that  reconsideration  is  being  given  to 
the  retention  of  this  pro^^ect  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  (MSA/Manila)  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  copra  industry  to  the  Philippines, 

The  objectives  of  the  coconut  development  project  instituted  by  MSA 
Include  (1)  determining  the  causes  of  kadang-kadanj:^  disease  and  developing 
methods  of  control;  (2)  establishing  a  Coconut  Experiment  Station  at  Tieong, 
Quezon  province,  souther  Luzon;  (3)  improving  methods  of  disease  and 
insect  control;  (U)  improving  copra  quality  and  establishing  standard  copra 
export  grades;  and  (5)  utilizing  coconut  by-products  in  industry. 
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It  is  reijorted  that  representatives  of  the  Pliilippine  Coconut  Planters' 
Association  I'equested  the  Philippine  National  Bank  to  reassess  the  lean 
value  of  coconut  trees  from  1  peso  to  3  pesos  ($.50  to  $1.50)  for  non- 
tearing  trees  and  2  pesos  to  5  pesos  ($1.00  to  $2>50)  for  hearing  trees. 
It  is  understocii  that  the  request  vas  mde  on  the  hasis  of  assisting 
fanners  to  increase  production  hy  the  use  of  new  methods  made  possihle  "by 
hetter  financial  facilities.    The  natter  apparently  is  "being  given  careful 
consideration  but  no  decision  as  far  ha,a  heen  announced. 

TmiIAOT)'S  CASTOR  BEAU 
EXPORTS  U?  IN  1952 

Thailand's  castor  hean  exports  in  1952  of  19,^06  short  tons  represent 
an  increase  of  37  percent  from  shipments  of  ll4-,127  tens  in  1951;  according 
to  the  American  EmlDassy,  Bangkok,    Thailand  also  exported  22,k'j6  tons  of 
peanuts,  7.335  tons  of  copra,  cake,  1,370  tons  of  peanut  oil,  and  l6  tons 
of  coconut  oil  last  year.    Japan  received  the  hulk  of  the  1952  castor  hean 
exports  although  3,992  tons  went  to  the  United  States.    Almost  one -half 
of  the  peanuts  went  to  I^laya  and  most  of  the  peanut  oil  to  Hong  Kong. 
Although  no  soybean  exports  for  1952  were  reported,  Suez  Canal  movement 
early  last  year  showed  a  shipment  of  11,320  tons  from  Kohsichang  Island, 
Thailand,  destination  Rotterdam. 

Production  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in' 1953  is  not  expected  to  fall 
below  1952  estimates  of  16,500  and  9,900  tons,  respectively.    Peanut  pro- 
duction in  1952  was  reported  a.%  80,360  tons  and  soybeans  at  705  ,  000 
bushels.    Peanut  oil  exports  are  e::pected  to  decline  slightly  as  a  result 
of  a  lessening  deii^and  in  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. 

The  1952  local  consumption  of  coccnut  oil  increased  significantly  to 
about  9,900  tons  as  a  result  of  an  increased  deimnd  for  a  lard  substitute 
and  the  inability  of  local  exporters  to  compete  favorably  with  other  oil 
producing  countries.    Increased  consumption  is  reflected  in  the  decline  of 
coconut  oil  exports  which  dropped  from  3,390  tons  in  1951  to  I6  tons  in 
1952,    Only  25  percent  of  each  mill's  monthly  output  can  be  exported' under 
prevailing  export  control  regulations.    Small  quantities  of  oil  were  im- 
ported for  scap  and  Eargarine  manufacture  duilng  the  seasonal  shortages. 

ECUADOR  BICREASaHS  .  >.       ,  ■ 

OILSEED  OUTPUT  • 

Ecuadoran  production  of  oilseeds  and  nuts  in  1952  is  estimated  at 
roughly  2^,000  short  tons,  or  about  one -fourth  more  than  tlie  19,000-ton 
output  in  the  preceding  year,  reports  Joseph  L.  tertinez,  Econcmic  Officer, 
American  Consulate  General,  Gvayaquil.    There  were  Increases  in  produc- 
tion in  nearly  all  crops;  the  moot  marked  increase  occurring  in  castor 
beans,  which  rose  28  percent  from  1951  to  10,900  tons.    Cottonseed  produc- 
tion increased  to  6,100  tons  from  5,000  tons  in  1951.    Those  crops  for 
which  harvested  acreage  data  for  1952  are  available  were  cotton- -62, 000 
acres;  castor  bean- -1214-, 000;  peanut --37, 000  and  sesame --12, 000  acres. 
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Total  production  of  fats  ai:id  oils  in  Ecuador  in  1952  is  estimated  at 
about  5,000  tons--3, 000  tons  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils  and  2,000  tons  of 
hog  lard.    Total  production  in  1951  ^as  about  5^500  tons. 

Imports  of  fats  and  oils  in  1952  totaled  about  3^350  tons  valued  at 
nearly  U.S.  $1  million.    Hog  lard--l_,508  tons,  coconut  oil--S96  tons,  and 
olive  oil--26J|  tons  comprised  respectively  ^5;  27  and  8  percent  of  the 
total  Imports,.    In  1952^  Ecuador  exported  6,700  tons  of  castor  beans, 
nearly  all  to  the  United  States,  against      290  tons  in  I95I, 

ERITISE  WEST  AFRICAN  PALM  OIL 
PR)EUCESS'  PRICES  HEAVILY  SUPPORTED 

The  annoujicement  by  the  Nigeria  Oil  Palm  Produce  Marketing  Board  that 
the  1953  palm  oil  prices  to  Nigerian  producers  are  heavily  subsidized  has 
attracted  surprisingly  little  comment,  according  to  the  American  Consulate 
General,  Lagos,    It  has  been  announced  that  reserve  funds  of  the  Board  are 
being  used  to  maintain  prices  to  .loca,l-  producers  at  levels  as  much  as 
£2^^—10-0  per  long  ton  ($61  per  short  ton)  above  the  current  world  market 
price  (for  the  so-called  Special  Grade  oil) .     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 
of  March  3I,  1952^  page  273,  for  story  regai'ding  bulk  contract  with  the 
United  Kingdom.) 

Special  Grade  palm  oil  currently  has  a  "world  market  value"  (London 
price)  of  about  L5I  per  ton  ($123)  while  the  Market?.ng  Board  is  buying  palm 
oil  from  local  producers  at  L75~10-'0  per  ton  ($189).    The  Board's  1953  pro- 
ducer price  for  Grade  I  "technical"  oil  is  L58  per  ton  ($1^5)  while  the 
world  market  price  is  only  hkd  ($120)  .    It  is'  officially  estimated  that  if 
world  prices  for  palm  oil  remain  at  substantially  their  present  levels  for 
the  remainder  of  1953>  this  yeai-'s  subsidies  will  cost  the  Board  approxi-  . 
mately  L3  million  ($8,^00,000).    There  is  no  local  expectation  that  palm 
oil  prices  will  increase  during  the  current  year,  while  many  observers  feel 
that  the  increasing  non-Nigerian  supplies  of  high  quality  oil  and  the  in- 
creasing use  of  synthetic  detergents  may  push  the  price  even  lower  later 
in  the  year. 

WESTERN  GEmANY'S  GRAIN 
OUTLOOK  GEI'IERALLY  GOOD 

Present  indications  of  the  I953  ,3^3 in  area  in  Western  Germany  point  to 
about  the  earae  over-all  acreage  of  breadgrains  and  sliglit  increases  in 
feedgrain.     Reductions  in  winter  wheat  acreages  appear  to  have  followed 
unfavorable  seeding  weather  but  spring  wheat  acreage,  on  the  basis  of 
farmers'  intentions  to  plant,  will  be  much  higher  than  normaJ  to  make  up 
in  large  part  for  the  shortage  of  fall-sown  acreage,    Both  winter  and  spring 
rye  are  expected  to  exceed  the  I952  acreage.    Substantially  larger  acreages 
of  winter  and  spring  barley  are  forecast,  while  oats  acreage  appears  somewhat 
smaller  than  a  year  ago. 
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In  contrast  with  the  unfavorable  weather  for  fall  seeding,  conditions 
for  spring  seeding  were  exceptionally  favorable.    Supplies  of  seed  grain 
were  generally  adequate  except  for  spring  wheat.    The  demand  for  spring 
wheat  exceeded  the  available  supply  of  usual  certified  seed  and  some 
substitution  was  necessary. 

Data  on  fertilizer  sales  during  the  period  July  1952  -  March  1953 
indicate  that  toal  consumption  will  not  be  up  to  the  level  of  last 
season.    While  sales  of  nitrogen  and  potash  increased  moderately,  sales 
of  superphosphates  and  other  phosphates  were  smaller  as  a  result  of 
increased  prices.    The  drop  in  phosphate  sales  is  surprising  since  most 
soils  are  phosphoric  acid  deficient. 

At  latest  report  grain  acreage  plowed  up  because  of  winterkill 
was  small.    At  the  end  of  March  the  percentage  of  winter  rye  plowed  up 
was  1.1  percent  of  the  area  seeded,  compared  with  2.5  percent  last  season. 
Winter  barley  losses  were  also  smaller  than  those  of  a  year  ago.  Wheat 
acreage  plowed  up,  however,  was  estimated  at  1,7  percent  compared  with 
0,9  percent  last  season.    Frost  damage  was  comparatively  low  this 
season  despite  the  more  severe  winter,  because  of  good  snow  cover  in 
most  areas. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  fall  rains  and  good  snowfall,  as  well 
as  rains  during  intermittent  warmer  periods  of  the  winter,  the  country 
entered  the  spring  cultivation  period  with  sufficient  top  and  subsoil 
moisture.    However,  dry,  sunny  weather  during  March  and  April  with 
winds  in  some  parts  of  the  country  caused  rapid  evaporation  of  topsoil 
moisture.    This  led  to  press  reports  of  drought  damage,  which  are  now 
discounted  as  having  been  only  local  situations  and  not  important  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.    Initial  sprouting  of  spring  seedings,  however, 
was  reported  unsatisfactory  in  some  areas  though  later  rains  have 
brought  improvement. 

FINLAND'S  WHEAT,  BARLEY  SEEDINGS 
LARGER;  RYE,  OATS  SMALLER 

Increased  wheat  and  barley  acreage  but  analler  areas  under  rye  and 
oats  are  indicated  for  Finland  this  season.    A  very  marked  drop  in  rye 
acreage  was  attributed  to  unfavorable  weather  for  fall  seeding.  Fall 
rye  normally  accounts  for  virtually  all  of  rye  acreage  and  is  the  only 
fall-sown  grain  of  significance.    The  decrease  in  rye  acreage  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  wheat  and  barley  acreage,  though  an 
increase  in  the  price  to  be  paid  producers  for  wheat  was  also  a  factor 
in  the  increase  for  that  grain, 

Finland's  self-sufficiency  in  bread  grains  has  declined  sharply, 
being  estimated  at  89  percent  in  I938  and  only  55  percent  in  1952. 
In  an  effort  to  decrease  the  country' s  import  requirements  for  breadgrains 
by  some  shift  from  feed  grains  to  breadgrains,  the  Government' s 
announced  price  for  wheat  of  the  1953  crop  was  increased  7  percent  above 
the  1952  level  and  the  rye  price  was  increased  10  percent.    This  would 
mean  prices  for  the  current  season' s  first  quality  grain  in  United  States 
equivalents  would  be  $3.77  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  $3,63  for  rye,  at 
the  official  rate  of  exhange. 
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Finland's  domestic  needs  for  the  current  aeason  ere  more  than  covered 
"by  a  trade  ai^reement  with  the  Soviet  Union,    Heavy  shipments,  arriving 
contlnuoualy  are  reportedly  overtaxing  all  stoi'age  facilities  &nd  it  is 
believed  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  indigenous  bread  grain  crop  may 
be  exported. 

Fall-5o-5m  fe-rains  came  tl-jrough  the  winter  well,  with  no  serl'^^s 
winterkill  reported,  except  some  deiaage  to  rye  in  South  Itothnla,  Warm 
weather,  beginning!;  in  early  April,  about  3  weeks  earlier  than  normal, 
promises  a  long  growing  period  for  the  crops.    However,  the  exception- 
ally eerly  melting  of  the  protective  snow  cover  and  warm  daytime 
temperatures  encourage  rapid  growth,  leaving  new  growth  susceptible  to 
damage  from  night  frosts.    Flowing  for  spring  crops  started  in  mid-April. 
The  early  begiiming  was  z.  great  advantage  since  a  heavy  backlog  of 
plowing  remained  to  be  done,  because  of  the  adverse  weather  last  fall, 
A  shortage  of  seed  grain  and  inadequate  supplies  of  fertilizer  are  the  only 
handicaps  to  present  operations, 

PORTUGAL'S  GKAIK 
PROSPECTS 

Prospects  for  the  wheat  crop  in  Portugal  are  good,  with  the  outlook 
in  mid-May  for  a  harvest  of  cbout  23  million  bushels.    This  would  be 
about  13  percent  above  the  I552  outturn  and  would  be  the  largest  crop  since 
193^.    The  outlook  for  grains  imiiroved  with  the  advent  of  needed  rains  in 
the  second  half  of  Api-*il,    Lack  of  rain  during  late  March  and  the  first 
half  of  April  had  caueed  some  concern.    If  the  weather  continues  favorable, 
other  early  crops  also  appeij?  likely  to  reach  near-record  levels.  Prospects 
for  com  are  much  less  favorable,  however,  because  of  a  low  water  table 
and  sihortage  of  water  for  irrljjation. 

If  the  wheat  outturn  is  as  l-^rge  as  now  expected  it  would  supply 
all  but  about  2,5  million  bushels  of  estimoted  consumption  needs,  Portugal's 
quota  under  the  International  yfiieat  Agreement  provides  for  purchase  of 
about  5.7  million  bushels  of  wheat  for-  the  current  season  and  6.5  million 
during  1953"5^7  under  the  terms  of  the- proposed  new  agreement, 

'  WOHLD  BliTTSR  Al^D  CEEESE  PEICE3 

The  following  table  showing  the  wholesale  price  of  butter  and  cheese  at. 
specified  world  markets  is  ceirig  published  because  of  expressed  interest 
for  such  information.    Tentative  plans  are  being  made  to  publish  current 
information  of  this  type  during  subsequent  months. 
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DAIRY  PBDDLTJTS:    Wholesale  nricer  at  .specified  mrkets,  1950-53 

(U.  S.  cents  per  pound) 

BUTTEE 


Country,  icarksts,  and  • 
description 

1950 

51951  i 

1952 

:  1953 

:  March 

:  April 

:  Iday 

:date 

:price 

:date 

:price 

;date 

:pilce 

United  Mngdon  (London) 
National  butter  (bulk)  1/ 

•  20.5  : 

27.7! 

'31, h 

•  6 

'',  36.1*. 

:  3 

:  36.4' 

:  8 

:  36.^ 

Australia  (S^rdney)  ; 
Giioicest  butter 

'     -  ! 

- 

1  ' 

:  1*1.8 

;  1 

1  41.8" 

:  1 

•  1*1.^ 

Irish  Republic  (Dublin) 
Creamery  butter  (bulk) 

! 

I 

:  1 

!  55.0 

i  55.  ( 

Denicark  (Gopenhatjen)  : 

2/  : 
"  37.5 

•'if 

136. l! 

:39.2 

1  26  ' 

!  l+5,3" 

i  30  . 

:  42,0 

France  (Paric)  : 
Charentes  creamery  butter 

•  69.i:  \ 

77.61 

'•?5.9 

i  26  ' 

I  92.0 

30  . 

\  75.2* 

Gerimny  (Kompton) 
Markenbutter  : 

5U.0  i 

59.2: 

3/ 

;3l.9  : 

"  25  ' 

t  62.0: 

'  29 

:  57.2! 

United  States  (New  York)    .  : 
92 -so ore  creamery 

62.3 

65.9! 

'73.0  : 

.  20 

!  66.9 

'i  2k.  ; 

i  65.8" 

Canada  (Montreal)  ; 
1st  tirade  creamery  k/ 

•  52.5  \ 

OO.O  i 

!  21  ! 

:  63.3! 

'  25  ' 

1  59.0. 

Belgium  (Hiuaelt) 

!77.B: 

■la.o 

:  26  . 

a2.7 

:  30 

:  73.1*' 

\  - 

CHEESE 

United  Kingdom  (London) 
Ration  varieties  l/ 

12.5  ' 

!i2.e.i 

23.6 

:    6  • 

25.0. 

:    3  ' 

:  25.0 

:     3  ' 

1  25.0 

Australia  (Sydney) 
Choicest  cheddar 

_ 

:  1 

'  25.7 

:  1 

:  25.7: 

;  1 

;  25.6 

Irish  Bepubiic  (Dublin) 

1  . 

:  28.B. 

5 

United  States  (l/isconcin) 
Cheddar 

30.9 

:37.5! 

138.7 

:  20  : 

'  35.8 

:  2k 

'  35.5' 

Netherlands  (Leeuvarden) 
Full  cream  Gcuca 
Edam  ^0  percent 

:  23.9  . 

26.6 

:  20  ; 
:  20  . 

23.1: 

!  21.2 

!  2h  ' 
,  2k  \ 

.22.9: 
:  20.6: 

Canada  (Montreal ) 
Ontario  white  5/ 

:  26.2 

:31.7 

:  21 

:  30.3 

'  25 

:  30.3 

1/  Ministry  of  Food  first-hand  selling  price.    2/  Accounting  price,  based  on  average 
returns  from  exports;  excluding  additional  payment  to  producers  from  Oct.  26,  1951 
to  May  29,  1952.    3/  Estimated,    kj  Jobbing  quotation.    5/    f.c.b.  factory. 


Source:    Intelligence  Bulletin,  The  Corrmonweaith  Economic  Committee. 
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U.K.  AHRAIIGEMTS  FOR 
COTTON  BUYING  1953-5^ 

The  British  Eaw  Cotton  Conmi salon  has  offered  a  tentative  plan 
(subject  to  recommendation  "by  the  Cotton  Import  Review  Committee)  to 
the  trade  for  importation  of  cotton  in  the  year  beginning  September  1, 
1953.    Under  the  plan,  spinners  will  again  have  the  option  of  importing 
their  supplies  through  the  Raw  Cotton  Commission  or  on  private  account 
but  must  make  their  choice  known  before  July  11,  I953  (except  buyers  of 
Peruvian  and  Califoimian  cotton  may  wait  until  September)  and  cannot 
reverse  their  decision  after  this  date  as  was  permitted  last  year. 

Imports  of  all  nondollar  cottoia  will  be  permitted  In  unlimited 
quantities  next  season  but  imports  of  dollar  cotton  will  be  on  a  quota 
basis.    In  the  current  year  (ending  August  31)  imports  of  nondollar, 
noneterling  cotton  (mostly  South  American  and  Near  Eastern)  as  well  as 
dollar  cotton  were  subject  to  restriction. 

More  detailed  information  on  this  subject  will  be  published  soon 
as  a  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


